GERMANS   IN   PARIS

Madame Raymonde and Madame Suzanne Poujet, who
are mentioned later, each had to defend themselves at
night on different occasions against the amorous approaches
of Germans. In broad daylight at La Villette, Madame
Peintre, when accompanied by her husband, smacked the
face of a German whose pointed attentions annoyed her.
The German would have done her an injury if a crowd
had not intervened.

Frenchmen have a rather different tradition of gallantry
towards women.

Marshal Petain's Winter Relief Fund is modelled on
that of Hitler, and in principle is intended to assist needy
French people. To aid this fund vouchers for two, five,
and seven francs, bearing the Marshal's likeness, are sold
in shops, streets, and from door to door. You cannot go
to a restaurant or theatre, or have a tobacco card unless
you purchase a voucher. The gift is compulsory. Posters
appeal for old personal efects to be taken to one of the
many centres which have been set up, usually in the shop
of a Jew who has fled, or failed to avoid imprisonment.

There is doubt whether French people receive the
benefit of these woollen goods given up by their com-
patriots from a sense of duty. One day, outside one of
the Marshal's centres in the Rue Lecourbe, I saw members
of the army of occupation filling their lorries with warm
clothing. In view of this, and the disclosure by returned
prisoners that warm clothing was taken from them, doubt
seems justified.

An association for the wives of war prisoners has been
formed in France, ostensibly to protect their families.
One can only hope that these women will be rejoined soon
by their husbands. Since its second meeting the associa-
tion has been incorporated in the Mouvement National
Populaire, directed by Froideval, an ex-Trade Union
leader turned "collaborator/' This association has been
formed for no other purpose than to convert wives of
prisoners into "collaborators." The Germans are not
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